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NOTES and queries^ 


but on the 


hole the most convenient subject f or 
w . rin ,r e of choice ; oai uu -- ' v 1 ’ , know 0 f one girl, of English 

the purpose would generally bej • and who at the age of thirteen 
parentage, who has never left t h - language that her governess, 

has attained such a P^ncy j neceS sary to pursue that branch 

herselfa French woman, th.nks German and Italian. Another child 

of study. This girl is now the same age, is struggling with Latin 

of my acquaintance, a -boy oi ch those su bjects with the same advan- 

and Greek ; but he does no PH mentioned must possess, because he 
tages of mental tone that t t> a difficult subject, and found 

has not, like her, already fought a H . G . K. 

that he could win it. — 

. . the Parents Review for September, entitled “Work for 
Gentlewomen as Schoolmistresses,” mention was made of this College, and 

, I l i e » i.h your permission, to give the parttculars as to some recent 
I should li , - not t0 have b een known to the writer of that 

arrangemen^ ^ , lffered W o scholarships, one of £20 per 

annum, and one of /to per annum, both tenable for two years. These 
scholarships will be awarded on the result of an examination held in 
November- in arithmetic, grammar and literature, English history, music, 
drawing, and French or German. They are open to either Queen’s 
scholars or private students who have received a liberal education. The 
second point 1 would draw attention to is a very recent rule of the 
Education Department, by which we have permission to receive five day 
students each year. If they pass the Queen’s Scholarship Examination the 
Department will, give them a grant of ,£35 per annum towards the expense 
of their training. Ladies who are rather older than the generality of 
students in Training Colleges may prefer the independence and quiet of 
living in lodgings to the necessarily greater restraint of residence in 
College ; but, whether they desire to be either day or resident students, I 
would advise all who intend to adopt the profession to prepare at once to 
pass the Queen’s Scholarship Examination in July. I will only add that I 
know of no work more interesting, and none in which a conscientious 
Christian gentlewoman can be of so much use in her generation as in the 
teaching and training of ignorant children, so as to fit them to fulfil 
w orthily the duties that will be theirs in after life. 

Tt;-n™rw rp. . . F. Trevor, Principal. 

Bi>hop Otter Training College, Chichester. 


By the Way— 


the ' I<rjer b Amu e af Homl‘» "" ‘"T" imer “' Miss ShirelF, book on 
the Kindergarten at Home, so warmly recommended in the magazine for 

November, and ,t occurs me ,ha, 1, may be worth while „«e down 


vanous thmgs that have struck me In the perusal, especially of the firs, f our 
chapters. I am the mother of three little girls, aged four years, three years 
and nine months, and I feel most strongly the force and value of all Miss 


ShirefT says of Froebel’s system, and especially of its continuity from the very 
earliest period of life onwards. At the same time, I think that to a very 
laige extent the system is followed instinctively by mothers, who exercise what 
may be called an intellectual care for their children, in addition to the purely 
physical one. But before entering into the subject of Froebel’s gifts, which 
is what I especially wish to do, I must say that while agreeing in the main 
with the ideas in the chapter on “ Infant education,” one suggestion I think 
unwise. It is the gentle exercise of the baby fingers by the mother’s hand, 
in order to give suppleness and so forth. In the first place, surely such 
exercise would tend to develop unduly the size of any growing hand so 
treated methodically ; and secondly, nature provides that the baby itself 
should constantly exercise both hands and feet. Who does not know the 
ceaseless opening and shutting of fingers and toes in infants, even from 
birth, and the charming way in which babies of a few months old half extend 
their arms when sitting up or being carried about, as if to give themselves 
balance — the fingers usually half unclosed and spread? And as regards the 
accuracy and precision of touch aimed at by Froebel in this suggestion, I 
often think that in firmness and delicacy of touch, as shown in piling safely 
more and more bricks on to an already tottering edifice, children far surpass 
their elders. 

In the first few months, habit and regularity in all that concerns 
physical life seems to me all that is possible, and a great thing too in itself; 
then with the awakening intelligence the ordinary longing of mothers to 
arouse response of feeling and expression provides abundance of stimulus to 
the little brain. My baby, not yet nine months old, knows ma-ma, dada, 
and the two little sisters, each by name, looking at each with a beaming 
smile when the name is mentioned ; she knows the word bottle, as we seo 
from the excitement when it is mentioned about feeding time : when asked 
what a doggie says, she always makes the same sound (intended for bow), 
and smiles when it is suggested that she should “ pat a cake. ’ Presently 
she will wave her hand for “ ta-ta ” on leaving the room, stroke the “ poor 
face that she has unwittingly struck, and so on — a constantly widening area 
of intelligence. I speak always of my own children, as it is from observation 
of them that my ideas come ; but it seems to me that the treatment of all 
infants is practically the same, both physical and mental ; and that 
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P!Y THE WAV. 

fhe id e a s put forth by Miss .Shireff, there 

admirable and suggestive as ar ^ ^ sympath etic mother or nurse 

is little that does not occur na and their use by a mother i n 

Now with regard to the Fmebe l, five is said to be beyond the right 
exactly the way Iald (l0 * n ' d a _ ha jf not too young ; but at this age, the 
age for beginning, and two . ^ {hat the weather will possibly permit, 

greatest amount of outoo important that the time for the 

and a food reo. before is very Li.ed, and I think that the 

us e of these gifts at a - p same me ntal exercise given, without any 

■ , ! ln fnr their walk. They are brimming over with interest in 
stay until in d never at a j 0S s for a moment for occupation. 

Wha Now supposing V produced the first gift : they both know perfectly the 
shape and consequent behaviour of balls. They have possessed many of 
all shapes and colours since their infancy, and know each one individually, 
describing them as the “red one,” the “green one,” the “ one mother gave 
me,” and so forth, as well as all facts about their rolling more quickly down 
hill Relative hardness and softness of things they also know, as I have 
found from numerous chance remarks. I have taught them to distinguish 
colours by pointing out and naming the colours of pictures, plants, &c., and 
calling attention to the same colour in objects about the room. They take 
a thorough interest in it, and the subject can be still further dwelt on when 
they are threading beads — a very favourite occupation — by suggesting 
which colour should be taken next. “ Now a green one,” now a terra-cotta 
one,” and so forth. They seldom make a mistake, and indulge in various 
fancies of their own with great zest. The directions of motion — forwards, 
backwards, right, left— that are suggested with the use of the first gift can be 
easily taught, and I think are taught and learnt unconsciously. 

I he second gift, with its ball, cube, and cylinder, also seems to me 
supeifluous. The properties of balls the children already know, and the 
cube and cylinder are familiar to them from Richter’s delightful boxes of 
stone bricks, in which are building materials of all shapes and colours, 
moulded with such accuracy that their use for building is of real educational 
\aut. I-iom these, I think every lesson connected with the second gift 
as escinec b\ Miss Shireff could with perfect ease be given, and the more 

witlTnJT r cks ar J e , very favouri | e to y s - At the children’s early dinner, 
have seen '- nC 1 , t0 . n ’ en ess opportunities arise in questions as to what they 
the nurserv fn!^ ? • S ’ °[ ^ wet .’ w ^ lat 8 ames they have been playing at in 
of all kinds \ft S e ' mS ^ hal)It of observation and recollection of detail 
with baby sister *7’ * ^ Come t0 me a S a > n until bed time, this time 

Patience has to be exercS/ 16 1S - t0 ° SmaU t0 j° in in the others ’ 8 ames - 

sin ging at the piano • amusing TT"* for the lo «ged-for game of Lotto, or 
a n»h for the Lotto- C ’ I *5* instead until she goes. Then there is 
properly in turn and tlle disc ipline of making each play 

are called out, is excel lent answer quickly as the names on the cards 

more than play. p- ’ ° 11 ^ children are all-unconscious that it i s 

stained to, is g 00 d j ■ C Ule . otto > which is as yet all that my children have 
casing their knowledge of names of things both 
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familiar and unfamiliar, and they show great interest an * • u 

.about the various objects which the pictures veorZ’n d ^ ah t0 hear aI1 

there are the counters to be counted and ihi • f rhen at the end 

1 find great interest shown cSST 1 „ “ '*•* '! I>leas " re ' >ndee<l, 

by frequent introduction of the subject “ Ho" " Z has 1)een exc 'ted 
that picture > » or « How tnany budotl ,o“ Toug 'Z S?. «. *"« 

i » -c h £3S2 

impression that 1 do not appreUaTe XZbroZ"°sVL“Zrbofk ' ' 
Froebel s method, or think then, trivial. 0 „ the Z,Z 
ea her chapters wtth the greatest interest, and think tf, m f„n "f to ” 
valuable suggest, o„s ; but I also think that, i„ the early stage a, all ev „, 5 
education can be earned on on Froebef, lines bn, without his ™dal 
apparatus ; the advantage being that it can the more easily be interwoven 
with the chosen pursuits of each child, and adapted also to the different 
•capabilities and temperament of each, without interfering at all with the 
equally important daily physical routine. M 


I think the admirable sketch called “Theology in a Nursery” in the 
December magazine should be emphasised with some remarks on the folly 
of reading the Bible to children without selection. 

The following incidents may be more effective than discussion. 

The first was the direct result of the Bible story of Jael and Sisera, and 
was within an ace of being fatal. 

A friend of mine looked into the nursery one day, and there was her 
five-year-old kneeling above the recumbent baby, and holding a nail to the 
baby’s temple, and a hammer in the other uplifted hand, saying, as she 
entered, “Lie still, Neville! Lie still, Neville!” In another instant the 
hammer would have descended, and the happiness of that family would for 
■ever have departed. The poor mother was almost too paralysed with 
horror to do anything, but, fortunately, by a great effort, put sufficient 
control on her nerves to enable her to rush forward and snatch the hammer 
•out of the child’s hand. 

She was careful after that what stories she told the children, and did not 
any longer think that being a Bible story was enough guarantee of its 
suitability. 

The other is less tragic, or at least is not dramatic, for perhaps rightly 
considered it is more tragic. 

A most intimate friend has described to me the effect on him of the 
story of Elisha and the bears. He says he is convinced that it gave him an 
immensely strong distrust of Divine justice, and a feeling that “good men ” 
were cruel and arrogant. Of course as a child he never put these ideas 
even to himself into form. Probably also he never uttered the most distant 
hint of what crude thoughts he had, for although his parents were not harsh, 
the doctrine of the wickedness of “saying things” was implicitly believed 
and filled the air. But notwithstanding this, the story bred a bias in his 
small mind, all the stronger very likely for want of expression, and he is 
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J . . ..-flections and even judgments Jong after 
vinced it tinged Ins 

of thought- ies are stories of dark ag es . 


happening es b y wmcn juu6~ - ^miments of 

agents become < . ns j b Ie grown-ups around him. 

otherwise incompren any one te ll such a talc as relating to the vi 

Remembering th , ^ chHdren of his own village ? If not, do not 

fflS’i 10 ■ thechild H - D > 


it, for that IS no» _____ 

, nlir re aders may like to know that the article on th. 
Some of our ie r , » • r rom p r of Ferri’s “ n tle 

“ /Esthetic Emotions in a Child is from rtof ferns Osservazion* 

sopra una Bambina” (La Filosofia della Schole Italianna). 


Prizes, 


A Prize of One Guinea will be awarded for the best list of Twelve 
French Novels. Each should be excellent as literary work, and should be 
pure in tone, and adapted for family reading. 

A short sketch (150 words) should be added to each title, showing the 
run of the tale, and the characteristics of the author’s style ; and naming 

iTof March ief ' VOlkS ' ^ Sh ° Uld be SCnt t0 the P ublishers b y thfr 

Wordsworth’ n ,^'f’ culty ' n awarding the prize for the Essay on 
have reached S f ^ ° Ctober Na ) So many thoughtful and able essays 

X^^ at K WCpr0p ° Se t0 Publish four best, and ask all the 
a„?T een ,heSC ' The niust 0 valued by .heir 

the la ( st has appeared 6 UCatl ° na ^ Wort ^‘ s ' iad a sk for post cards when 

0 difjj | 

number). «yj st a ^ ends / the award for “Dried Fruits ” (see October 
arranged specimens of *\) ^ before ^ er with seventy-five beautifully 

h°°d of her home * ^ fruits found ia the immediate neighbour- 


ure in awarding the prize 


»f her home. We I 7 "' ,S found 

°* Guinea e have much pleas 

Dolls. Mrs F ^ • 

“ M ynfc-;andand awards are as follows 1st Prise 

(,0S ‘ eac H “ Mary Heigeia ” and “ Snowdrop- 



Reverenc 


In a certain res] 
consciousness of God 


Considering ] 
which by reason 
hundred years m 
to dwell upon th 
child’s training w 

While we ar 
ought to teach c| 
head work less, 
and to introduce 
cook ; while we I 
one of which ouj 
which the knovvli 
save us from the| 
problem to refkl 
all from one genfl 
a touch of huml 
years ago, shoulB 
after, as a similaB 
Byron or Lord I 
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